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A Battle of the Elements 
BY ©, P, CRANCH. 

The warring hosts of Winter and of Spring 
Are hurtling o’er the plains; é 
All night I heard their battle-clarions ring 

And jar the window-panes. 


The arrowy sleet is rattling on the glass, 
Where late the sunbeams shone; 

The untimely snows besiege the sprouting grass, 
The elm trees toss and moan, 


Their swelling buds curl backward as they swing; 
The crocus in its sheath 7 

Listens, a watchful sentinel, tll Spriag 
Shall melt the snow’s last wreath. 


The saddened robins flit through leafless trees 
And chirp with tuneless voice, oly 
And wait the conquering sun, the unbinding breeze, 


—They cannot yet rejoice. 


Slowly the victor Spring her foe outflanks, 
And countermines his snows ; 

Then, unawares, along the grassy banks 
Her ambushed violets throws. 


Soon she will mask with buds of fragrant white 
Her arsenals of thorns, . 

And lift her rose-bush banners to the light 
Of soul-entrancing morns. 


Along the fields her fairy troops shall hide 
And conquer by their grace, : 
And shake their flowery crests, and far and wide 


The surly frosts displace ; 


Till all the woods are ringing with the glee 
And prophecy of change, 

That melts the past and sets the present free 
Through Summer’s perfect range. 


Oh! flagging spring of honor and of truth, 
Shalt thou not victor be, 

And bring again the faith the nation’s youth 
Made one with liberty ? 


Shall the new birth America has known 
Amid her battle-throes : 
Prove a nipped blossom, blighted ere ‘tis blown— 


Or a perennial rose ? 
“ Apnit, 1874.—Jndependent. 





Bach's St. Matthew Passion-Music. 


(From the Book of Programmes of the Third Trien- 
nial Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society.) 

[John Sebastian Bach, born in 1685, died in 1750, 
The “ Matthew Passion ’ was composed in 1728-29. ] 


This sublime work, which is more and more 
regarded as the greatest among all the great 
works of sacred music, has been hitherto un- 
known here, save through a single perfor- 
mance of selections at the Triennial Festival of 
1871, Yet there can no longer be a doubt 
that it is destined to become here, as it has at 
last become (only within two or three years) 
in England, a most invaluable possession 
among all true music-lovers, a part of our re- 
ligious culture and experience, like Handel's 
‘* Messiah,” which was composed some twelve, 
years later. Even in Germany, in its own 
native Leipsic, Bach’s great work had lain 
neglected a full century, until Felix Men- 
delssohn in 1829 revived it at Berlin, his young 
faith and enthusiasm prevailing against the 
grave doubts of his old master, Zelter. The 
reasons for this long neglect have been : 1, 
the magnitude and extreme difficulty of the 
work, and its remoteness from the more 
familiar styles of later music ; 2, its original 
design as part of a church-service, whereas it 
exceeds the means and bounds of almost any 





actual church (it has been introduced of late 
with great success into the service of West- 
minster Abbey) ; 3, its uniform seriousness 
and sadness, its one theme being suffering and 
grief ; 4, the popular prejudice against Bach 
as amere ‘‘scientific,” ‘learned musician, 
and composer of fugues. Yet in the whole 
Passion-music, with a single very brief excep- 
tion, there is not @ fugue. And no music 
ever written, not excepting ‘‘ The Messiah,” is 
so steeped in the most wholesome, tender, 
deep religious feeling. It goes down into the 
individual, private soul, pleads for and with 
the contrite and believing heart, and lends 
sympathetic voice to every Christian’s personal 
and private feeling to and for the Saviour. 
Handel, on the other hand, is wniversal, speak- 
ing for mankind at large. Instead of the 
mournful monotony one might expect in such 
an oratorio of grief, one meets in it contiaual- 
ly fresh beauties, and new phases of expres- 
sion ; and the wondering attention is excited 
at almost every step by rare and exquisite sur- 
prises both in musical idea and form. It is 
full of living, stirring scenes, and of fine and 
vivid character-painting, which is dramatic in 
the purest sense. And, while the text mav 
dwell upon details of physical pain and sacri- 
fice, the music all the while lifts you above the 
physical, brings out the heart of the tragedy, 
causes the spirit to shine through it, pointing 
not chiefly to the wounds which Christ bore in 
the flesh, but to his wounded love for man and 
for his persecutors. So, after all, instead of 
being one long wail, it is a cheering and 
divine interpreter of sorrow, and sings the 
spiritual victory ; so that the hearer’s soul is 
not depressed, but raised to an atmosphere of 
all serenity and sweetness. 

Then, again, if the Passion-music was meant 
for a church-service, it is none the less availa- 
ble for concert performance, after the manner 
of an oratorio ; and in this way it is given 
year after year in the chief concert-halls of 
Germany. Such music is indeed too broad, 
too generous and catholic for any positive and 
actual church ; it belongs to an ideal, uni- 
versal church, if such we can conceive of ; and 
if the text, the words, be at all prosaic, 
narrow, and traditional, burdened with more 
of dogma than many devout souls know how 
to accept literally, the music is of such vital 
and essential truth and beauty that it subli- 
mates the whole, makes all transparent with a 
higher universal meaning, and brings out the 
latent soul of the historic husk. 

The origin and history of passion-music are 
well sketched in an article by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren in the ‘‘ London Musical Times” (copied 
in ‘‘ Dwight’s Journal of Music,” Jan., 29, 
1870), from which we take a few sentences :— 

‘From primitive times it was the custom of 
the Church to keep green the memory of the 
sacred history by a public recitation, on Palm 
Sunday and Good Friday, of those chapters in 
one or other of the Gospels, which relate the 
circumstances of the passion. To give dramatic 
force to the narration, the several personages 
who sc in the course of it were represented 
by different individuals ; whereas he who re- 
cites the story was throughout the same. 

“Tt is a special design of Luther, to retain 
in the Reformed Church this primitive usage 
of the periodical recitation of the ion, Ac- 
cording to his desire, the simple manner of its 
intonation, by two priests only in his own 
time, was early amplified ; and a German ver- 
sion of the text was printed at Wittenberg in 
1573, with music for the recitation, and intro- 
ductory and finale choruses.” 








By degrees these compositions, text and 
music, in the Lutheran Churches became more 
elaborate, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when the great advance made by 
dramatic music, especially in Hamburg, led to 
an extended development of their art forms in 

he hands of those learned and voluminous 
composers, Keiser, Handel, Telemann, Mat- 
theson, &c., all of whom wrote passion-music. 
When Bach went to Lepsic, in 1723, as_ cantor 
of St. Thomas’s School, and musical director 
in the churches, he found there a zealous 
church-official who proposed to him ‘‘ the com- 
position of a passion in which the text of Scrip- 
ture should be rigidly preserved, but inter- 
spersed with reflective passages, upon the 
principle of Sthe Hamburg Soliloguie, and 
further interpolated with pertinent chorals, of 
which the words with the tunes formed, as 
they do now, the first step in North German 
schooling, and of which, therefore, the con- 
gregation at large could participate in the per- 
formance. Here were to be combined the 
ecclesiastical, the artistic, and the popular 
elements ; and their concentration in a single 
work was to be confided to the man of all 
others, in all times, best qualified for the task, 
whose competency was proved by the devout 
habit which fitted him to penetrate and ex- 
pound the purport of the gospel text, by the 
consummate musicianship which enabled him to 
bring all the appliances of art to bear upon 
the subject, and by the vast experience in 
teaching, accompanying and elaborating the 
popular hymns, which familiarized him with 
the sympathies of the people, and the capa- 
bilities of the tunes.” 

Bach is said to have composed five different 
passions, besides his three hundred or more 
cantatas, one for every Sunday of the year, 
and each cantata of the length of an ordinary 
mass, comprising arias with  recitative, 
choruses, and chorals, with orchestral accom- 
paniments and introductions. Two of the 

assions are lost : one, according to St. Luke, 
is unprinted, amd of doubtful authenticity . 
that according to St. John, a smaller but most 
noble work, is frequently performed. The 
‘*Matthew Passion” is the great work. It is 
in two parts, of which the first was sung be- 
fore, the second after, sermon. The means 
employed in its performance are two choruses, 
two orchestras, two organs, besides a cembalo 
or piano for the recitative, solo singers in each 
of the four classes of voices, and finally the 
congregation in the chorals. Bach's score, as 
he left it, is by no means complete in all the 
instrumental accompaniment ; and in the 
present performance the complete score by 
Robert Franz is used. It must further be fe- 
marked that the entire mass of performers is 
divided into two complete choirs, (Coro I and 
II), each with its own orchestra, solo voices, 
&c. These are sometimes designated, one by 
the name ‘‘ Daughters of Zion,” representing 
the voice of the Christian Church personified, 
the other as ‘‘ The Believers,” or ‘‘ The Faith- 
ful ;”” and both are several times united, as in 
the great opening double chorus. 

There is no room here for anything like a 
descriptive analysis of the work ;: a bare enu- 
meration of the elements which enter into its 
composition must suffice. These are :— 

1. The GospeL Narrative (Matthew, 
-chapters 26 and 27), which is treated in three 
ways, — 

x The simple recital of facts, impersonal 
and without comment, isin the form of dry 
recitative (recitativo secco) by one and the same 
tenor voice, with mere chord accompaniment 
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Yet even this is full of 


on the pianoforte. 
beauty and suggestion. 

b. The charaeter recitative, 
which is-more melodic, and assigned to other 


or dialogue, 


voices, one for each perscn introduced as 
| speaking. Of course the most important is 
‘that in which the words of Jesus are recited, 
always with the beautiful, distinction of ‘a 
violin quartet halo softly spead about it, which 
is silent throughout all the other recitative. 
Every phrase thus put into the Master's moath 
is full of divine dignity and tender love, tlre 
scene of the supper being the most remarkable 
instance. The other personal recitatives (Peter 
in the denial, the maid, the high-priest, &c.,) 
are all characteristic. 

ce. The turbe, as they were called (literally, 
crowds, the populace), short, stirring choruses, 
some of disciples, some of Jews, which form 
part of the narrative. These add great varicty, 
dramatic life and vividness to the whole. Most 
of them are of a more or less excited, some- 
times even turbulent, character, like ‘‘ He 
guilty is,” ‘Let him be crucified,” ‘‘ Thou 
that destroyest the temple,” &c.; and none 
can fail to be startled by the tremendous effect 
of a single sharp and stern diminished seventh 
chord, spread over several octaves in double 
chorus, on the word ‘‘ Bairabbas !” (accent on 
first syllable). The influence of these examples 
will be traced in Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,” 
‘* Elijah,” and the ‘* Christus ” fragment. 

2. The cHonratrs, the people’s part, the part 
of the worshipping congregation (or Gemeinde) 
in the Passion, as in all the service of the 
Lutheran Church, Of these there are some 
fifteen interspersed throughout the work, if we 
count those which re-appear one or more times 
clothed in new harmony, adapted to new 
words and situations, Thus the first chorale 
(No. 3) ‘* Say, sweetest Jesus,” will be recog- 
nized again, in spite of some melodic modifi- 
cations, as alternating in an_ intermittent 
manner, line by line, with the sentences of the 
tenor aria “Oh grief;” again as No. 55 
(** What wondrous punishment”)! The 
choral, ‘‘Acknowledge me, my keeper” (No. 
21), appears again in No. 23 (‘TI will stay here 
beside thee”) in No, 53 (‘* Commit thy 
ways’) ; and a fouith time, wonderfully trans- 
formed and colored, merely by harmonic treat- 
ment, in the pathetic hymn, ‘'O Head, all 
bruised and wounded” (No. 63). These 
chorals are all harmonized with a consummate 
mastery, a beauty and expressiveness, of which 
Bach only had the secret or the genius. They 
were intended to be sung as harmonized, in 
four parts, by the double chorus, strengthened 
by the instruments, and accompanied by the 
congregation in unison. As now given, by a 
chorus so much larger than Bach contemplated 
for his Thomas-Kirche, and without the con- 
gregation on the melody, it may fairly be a 
question whether they would not sound better 
sung without the instruments. 

3. The Reriective Erement. This con- 
sists, as to the words, of portions not taken 
from the gospel, nor from the Lutheran hymns, 
but written for the present work by a certain 
Christian Fredrich Henrici, under the pseu- 
donyme **Picander ;” and, as tothe music, of 

a, Arias, mostly preceded by melodic (can- 
tabile) vecitative. These are numerous, for 
every class of voices, all elaborate, developed 
to considerable length in the usual way of 
Bach and Handel,—with a first and middle 
part followed by return of first part ; all full 
of beauty and of individual character ; all in- 
vested with most characteristic, exquisite 
accompaniment, the instruments for the most 
part contributing a sympathetic motive of their 
own, quite independent of the voice part. 
There would be no end of words, and most 
inadequate, were we to attempt to describe the 
beauties of these arias. They, with some of 
the great choruses, constitute the more subjec- 
tive portion of the text and music, —the.com- 
ments, meditations, prayers, confessions, of 
the individual pious heart, melted with grief 
or penitence, filled with warm personal love 





and sympathy for the divine Friend, who in 
almost every instance in this work is called by 
the human name of Jesus. Among the most 
beautiful are the two alto arias, ‘*Grief and 
pain” (No. 9-10),—which is prompted by the 
incident of the woman with the box of oint- 
ment, a touching melody, with a slight, but 
tenderly suggestive, delicate accompaniment 
of simply two flutes in thirds and sixths with 
string quartet,—and the great one with violin 
obligato (No. 47), ‘‘Oh! pardon me, my 
God ;” the soprano aria with its charming flute 
solo (No. 58), ‘* From love unbounded ;” the 
tenor recitative and air, ‘‘ He will not speak,” 
&e., (No, 40-41) ; and all the arias for bass. 

db. Arias with chorus, which form some of the 
most interesting portions of the work. Chief 
among them is the tenor solo with chorus in 
the first part (recitative, ‘'O grief,” and aria, 
“TH watch with my dear Jesu alway,” with 
the soft, rich, soothing choral responses, ‘* So 
slumber shall our sins befall”). To each 
pathetic exclamation of the recitative, the 
chorus of believers respond in four-part har- 
mony, subdued and serious, self-accusing, a 
revelation of new depth of feeling and of 
beauty in that choral which came after the 
great opening chorus, now to the words, 
‘¢* Why must thou suffer ? ” &. Nothing could 
be more beautiful, unless it be the aria which 
sets in after it, in a more buoyant yet mod- 
erate tempo, full of sweet confidence. The 
pregnant melody first sings itself through up- 
on the oboe, and is then taken up in fragments 
by the tenor voice, ‘‘ I'll watch,” &c. ; and at 
intervals the chorus, soft, and evenly diffused 
like summer rain, repeats, ‘‘So slumber shall,” 
&e., then stops and listens fondly to the kin- 
dred melody of solo voice and oboe ; the latter 
like a thread of light runs through the whole. 
Other fine examples in this form are,—the alto 
solo with chorus, opening the second part in 
quite a new and almost pastoral vein (Air, 
* Ah! now is my Jesu gone ! ” Chorus, 
‘*Whither has thy friend departed, O thou 
fairest of all women ? ”) ; there is a touch of 
musing romance in it, quite in the spirit of the 
Song of Solomon : and again, near the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, the alto air and chorus, 
** Look where Jesus beckoning stands” ; and, 
just before the closing piece, the recitative 
and chorus, ‘‘The Lord hath Iaid him down 
to rest,” in which each of the four voices has 
its expressive bit of solo. 

¢. A few great choruses, not the brief out- 
bursts of a crowd in given situations, but 
speaking for the whole communion of the 
faithful through all ages. Perhaps the grand- 
est of them is the one which Bach has made 
the overture, or wide avenue and gate of 
entrance to the solemn and_ heart-rending 
spectacle to be unfolded. It is a double 
chorus, a broad, deep stream of polyphonic 
harmony, with twofold orchestral introduction 
and accompaniment, ‘*Come, ye daughters, 
weep for anguish” (at the sight ye shall be- 
hold), in which instruments and voices seem 
pressing, crowding forward, like a vast multi- 
tude with anxious hearts, yet irresistibly 
attracted, all moving on in long-drawn figura- 
tive phrases ; the second chorus asking, 
‘““Who?” ‘*Where?” *‘ How ?” the first re- 
plying, until soon s third choir in unison 
(commonly boys) join in the Tong tones of a 
choral, line by line intermittentty, ‘‘O Lamb 
of God ;” and finally both choruses, both 
orchestras, are brought together to swell the 
mighty current of the leadnig theme, Noth- 
ing in music can be more sublime, few things 
more difficult to execute. 

Next we may name, as one of the most 
startling revelations of Bach’s wonderful 
ey No. 33, in the first part, which, but 
or its sublimity, its moral grandeur, might be 
classed among the ture, Jesus has been seized 
and led away. A flute and oboe, in mournful, 
quaint, melodious duet, stand out from the 
dork background of the orchestra, preluding 
to, and then accompanying, the mingled lamen- 
tation of a soprano and an alto voice, ‘‘ Alas! 





my Jesu now is taken.” As they sing on, each 
in its own heart-broken, long-drawn, sobbing 
strain, lengthening out the melodic figures in 
erief’s umhurried and involuntary way, the 
sultry atmosphere is ever and anon relieved by 
joud bursts from the indignant chorus of dis- 
ciples, ‘‘Leave him! Bind him not !”— 
**Moon and stars have in sorrow night for- 
saken,” continues the duet. — ‘‘ Leave him !” 
thunders again the chorus.—‘‘He’s led away ! 
Ah ! they have bound him, all pity banished,” 
still they sing, or almost wail, in yet more 
long-drawn, melting cadence ; when sudden- 
ly the smothered indignation of the general 
breast finds full vent in the swift, tremendous 
double chorus: ‘* Ye lightnings! ye thun- 
ders! in clouds are ye vanished?” The 
short, stern motive is first given out by all the 
basses ; the tenors answer fugue-like, while 
the deep basses of the orchestra begin to roll 
and rumble ; the theme goes round the circle 
of the parts; the rolling movement takes 
possession of the vocal basses also ; voices echo 
voices instantly and sharply, like clap on clap 
of thunder, or in vivid flashes, and the foun- 
dations of the great deep seem upheaved in 
foaming billows: when suddenly there is a 
pause,—a moment of the silence that expresses 
more than sound ; and then upon the major of 
the key (hitherto minor), with a new motive, 
gathering up all the forces of the orchestra, 
with an appalling energy and splendor, the 
storm waxes to a whirlwind, as quiekly over as 
it suddenly came on, leaving the awed, excited 
hearer listening still with bated breath, ‘‘ Burst 
open, O fierce flaming caverns of hell, then !” 

Equally great, perhaps, is the four-part 
chorus, or rather jigured choral, at the end of 
the first part, ‘‘O man ! bewail thy sin so 
great,” in which the voices, each part with its 
individual melody, are borne along upon a 
broad, full tide of orchestration worthy of a 
symphony. ; 

Finally, the unspeaxably beautiful and 
sacred Schluss-Chor, or concluding (double) 
chorus to the whole work. It is the parting 
hymn of the disciples, weeping at the Master’s 
tomb, ‘* Around thy tomb here sit we weep- 
ing.” How full of grief, of tender spiritual 
love, of faith and peace, of the heart’s heaven 
smiling through tears, is this tone-elegy! So 
should the passion-music close, and not with 
fugue of praise and triumph like an oratorio. 
How sweetly, evenly, the harmony flows on ! 
—a broad, rich, deep, pellucid river, swollen as 
by countless rills from all the loving, bleeding, 
and behieving hearts in a redeemed humanity. 
How full of a sweet, sceret comfort, ever 
triumph, is this heavenly farewell! It is the 
‘*neace which passeth understanding.”  ‘‘Jtest 
thee softly,” is the burden of the song. One 
chorus sings it ; and the other echoes, ‘‘ softly 
rest ;” then beth together swell the strain. 
Many times as this recurs, mot only in the 
voices, but in the introduction and frequent 
interludes of the exceedingly full orchestra 
(which sounds as human as if it, too, had 
breath and conscious feelimg), you still cra¥e 
more of it, for it is as if your soul were bathed 
in new life inexhaustible. No chorus ever sung 
is surer to enbist the singers’ hearts. 


Portions Omittep. — Unfortunately, the 
great length, as well as the great amount of 


‘time required for the rehearsa), of a work so 


difficult and unfamiliar, in style and structure, 
to our singers, precludes the possibihty of yet 
bringing out the entire Passion-Music in a fes- 
tival like this. It may be hoped the time is 
not far off, when it may all be given in two 
performances upon the same day ; say on the 
morning and evening of Good Friday (as it 
was originally before and after sermon), so that 
after hearing the first part, the hearer may 
have a few hours refreshment, then return and 
hear the other. The omissions (observe, the 
numbers prefixed to the sentenees of text are 
sometimes not continuous) amount to more 
than a third part of the werk : the most im- 
portant being the great figured chorale at the 
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end of Part I; the opening chorus with alto 
solo in Part IL ; a number of the most effec- 
tive of the angry choruses of Jews (including 
the ‘‘ Barabbas” shout) ; a beautiful soprano 
aria (No 12, ‘‘Only bleed”) ; an alto recita- 
tive and aria, with chorus (‘‘ Ah, Golgotha !” 
‘*Look where Jesus beckoning stands,” No. 
69-70) ; the great tenor solo, ‘‘He will net 
speak,” and air, ‘‘ How still, how calm ” (40- 
41) ; the sweet, solemn recitative for bass, ‘‘At 
eventide, cool hour of rest,” followed by the 
air, ‘‘Cleanse thee, O my soul!” Also about 
half the chorals ; and some very graphic pass- 
ages of the narrative recitative, such as Peter's 
denial, the false witnesses, &c. But, after all, 
these omissions, in one of the important 
elements at least, are not so numerous as those 
that were customary in most of the perfor- 
mances in Germany before Robert Franz had 
filled out the accompaniment. Most of the 
arias had to be omitted for the want of such 
accompaniment ; so that the choruses and the 
great length of recitative were balanced by a 
beggarly account of solo melodies. Our oppor- 
tunity is better now. 





The Handel Triennial Festival in London. 
(From the “ Sunday Times’ April 12.) 


The Crystal Palace Company have just issued the 
pamphlet containing the plan of the general arrang- 
ments of the Festival forthcoming in June next— 
the fifth of these monster musical gatheriigs since 
their institution in 1859. From the contents of the 
brochure, which sets forth without reservation the 
claims of these commemorations upon the musical 
public, we glean that a meeting in no-wise inferior 
in point of brilliancy and popularity to its pre- 
cursors may be confidently expected for June next. 
The public will, therefore, have few reasons to 
grumble at a paucity of attraction, but whether the 
critics will be equally pleased is a matter for con- 
jecture. The pamphlet, after the usual outburst of 
eloquence upon the genius of the great composer, 
and his influence over the entire world of music— 
especially in England—contains the following par- 
ticulars as to the origin of the Festivals at Syden- 
ham :— 

“It was long ago felt that a greater and more expan- 
sive method of paying respect to Handel’s memory was 
needed than the efforts of individuals, however powerful 
and well directed. Some scheme was needed in which 
the nation could join with heart and voice m commemo- 
ration of this colossal son of Apollo, of whom Pope 
sang— 

‘Strong in new arms, lo ! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus with his hundred hands ; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’s.drums !’ 

The necessity was met fiftecn years ago by the pro- 
posal—made by the late Mr. Bowley, at that time 
treasurer to the Sacred Harmonic Society—to establish 
a Triennial Festival in honor of the master’s genius—a 
mighty musical meeting worthy of the heroic propor- 
tions of the musician. The Crystal Palace was selected 
as the locale of these commemorative displays ; and with 
one accord the entire country placed its endorsement 
upon the scheme. A preliminary Festival had been given 
two years previonsly in the same place, with a view of 
perfecting the working arrangements of the Handel 
Centenary Festival of 1859, which met with a success not 
only proportionate to the vastness of its design, but far 
in excess of the most sanguine expectations that had 
been entertained by its promoters. From the cordial re- 
ception bestowed upon the Festival in 1859, however, 
arose the primary idea of rendering the establishment of 
these meetings permanent; and since that date the 
seasons have not had their rise and fall with more regu- 
larity than the Triennial Handel Festivals.” 

There is some information contained in the pro- 
spectus which, although familiar enough to 
musicians, will be edifying to the general public. 
Thus, the facts of the Mcssiah having been com- 
posed in twenty-three days, Israel in three days 
longer, and Samson in five weeks, will certainly 
peore interesting to those who have not studied the 

ife of Handel. The mention of these statistics 
leads to the following grandiose period :—“ The 
mere facts, then, assure us that the fount at which 
Handel drew his inspiration was no mere inter- 
mittent stream, but a glorious and Ieaven-sent 
torrent of sublime ideas.” We next come upon a 
paragraph which indulges in a tirade (indirectly) 
against the modern German school of music :— 


“The tendency of the age is towards pragress, too fre- 

uently in the direction of that feverish haste to reach 
the goal of success which, thrusting aside all the ob- 
stacles in its path, has been aptly described as ‘ icono- 
clastic.’ The musical image-breakers would abrogate all 
rule, could willing disciples in sufficient quantity Le 
found to swell their ranks. While the Handcl Festivals 





continue, this latter event is an absolute impossibility. 
Every three years the heart of the nation is sounded, and 
each successive examination finds it healthy and strong 
in its allegianee to Handel. While the utterances of the 
Halle composer are househo!d words in the mouths of 
the many, there need be no fear of the national prestige 
in music being allewed to wane, still Jess is there a 
chance of their originator being deposed from his lofty 
throne. 

The reasoning in the above is, to a certain extent, 
sound; but the writer seems to have lost sight of 
the “sensational” proclivities of the day in the 
ardent candidature of Handel. It would be natural- 
ly an unpleasant suggestion to make that the Han- 
del Festivals rely as much upon their “ sensational- 
ism” for an attraction as upon their intrinsic 
merits. To this view of the case we decline to lend 
our support, but the circumstance cannot be over- 
looked that the champions of modern artistic pro- 
gress might, were they so inclined, make a strong 
point of it. The further perusal of the pamphles 
impresses us not a little with the sense of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, as well as its wide 
national importance. It must, indeed, be a momen 
tous subject which receives the assistance of the 
entire British press, and lays under contribution 
the whole of the amateur musical societies, vocal, 
and instrumental, with which the provinces abound. 
In the words of the pamphlet :— 

“The co-operation of the entire country, it must be 
borne in mind, has rendered the triennial celebration of 
the Handel Festival possible, but without the assistance 
of the public the efforts of all the ready and willing 
helpers would be set at nought. The failuie of the 
Handel commemorations, as pecuniary unde: takings, 
would mean the collapse of the whole enterprise ; and 
the country would therefore be deprived of one of its 
n best, most dignified, ard most wsthetie institutions. 
The d scontinuance of these Festivals would be not only 
a public misfortune, but a severe blow to the cause of 
music. 


The Fifth Triennial Festival will be constructed 
upon the model of preceding celebrations, and will 
extend over six days, of which Monday, the 22nd, 
Wednesday, the 24th, and Friday, the 26th, of 
June, are the chosen occasions of the performances, 
The usual grand preliminary rehearsal will take 
place on Friday, June 19th. The prospeetus ad- 
mits that in the choice of the programme the diree- 
tors have little or nothing to do:— 

“The Messiah is not only regarded by Englishmen as 
the oratorio of oratorios, but, as the work most intimate- 
ly associated with the name and fame of George 
Frederick Handel. The Messiah must, therefore, not 
ouly be included in the works selected for performance, 
but it must, perforce, form the starting-point of the 
Festival. Monday will, accordingly, be dedicated to the 
performance of this immortal work, of which it has been 
written, “ It has fed the hungry. clothed the naked, and 
fostered the orphan, more than any single musical pro- 
duction in this or any other country.” 


Having thus given a raison d'étre for the Messiah 
to be the initial performance of the Handel Festi- 
vals, equally cogent reasons are urged in favor of 
Israel in Egypt being the final work performed :— 

“ The precedent of bygone commemorations has estab- 
lished the fact, that, whereas the Messiah must com- 
mence the Festival, /srae? in Egypt must bring it toa 
termination. Jsrael in Agypt oceupies a place in the 
scroll of fame little less prominent than that awarded to 
the Messiah. The lofty nature of the theme of the latter 
oratorio, and its sublime aspirations, have truly endeared 


it to the Engllsh people, but Zsrael in Fgypt has won its 
place, slowly but surely, by absolute force of its intrinsic 

randeur. As achoral work, it is not only unsurpassed, 
but unapproached, and if the AM-ssiah admits of all pos- 
sible strengthening of the ranks of its interpreters, 
Israelin E; yr imperatively demands it. No number of 
voices could be too strong for the pourtrayal of this 
wondrous music. It needs in its execution a mass of 
performers which would be overwhelming in less Titan c 
music ; the exceptional conditions of the Handel Festi- 
val are thus precisely calculated to display the vastness 
of the composer's ideal, in practical form.” 

The second day of the Festival will be, as hereto- 
fare, dedicated to a “Selection” performance, 
which, in the present instance, will be remarkably 
attractive, Considering that Handel wrote no less 
than nineteen English oratorios, forty Italian 
operas, and lesser works in profusion, it is but meet 
that the genius of this indefatigable master should 
be exemplified by other works besides the Afessiah 
and Israel in Egypt. The Selection will be divided 
into two parts, the first sacred and the second 
secular, Full particulars of the programme are 
not yet forth-coming, though it is announced that 
the sacred portion will comprise choruses from Saul 
and Susanna and the Utrecht “ Jubilate ””—some of 
which have previously been given at the Handel 
Festivals. The secular part will include choruses 
from Dryden’s Ode to St. Cecilia, and other im- 
portant morceaux, new to the Festival audience ; 
and an organ concerto, with Mr, Best at the solo 
instrument, will also be a conspicuous feature in the 
programme, 

About the band and chorus, including 4,000 per- 





formers, we need not enter into unnecessary lauda- 
tion. The mere fact cf Sir Michael Costa presiding 
over the colossal executive force is sufficient 
guarantee that the performances will be as perfect 
as it lies in human skill to render them. The 
Sacred Harmonie Society again carry the whole of 
the musical arrangement into effect, and there can 
be little doubt that the conduet of the forthcoming 
Festival will be marked by the unwavering ability 
which has ever been indicative ef their connection 
with the undertaking. 


For the Home Journal. 


Choral Music in New York. 
BY 8, AUSTEN PEARCE, Mus, D., Oxon. 

The Church Music Association, during the past 
five years of its active life, has become one of the 
most important choral organizations in the city. It 
has produced and made familiar to lovers of “ Festi- 
val Music” some of the greatest compositions in 
this branch of the art. Its chorus of two hundred 
and eighty voices includes many solo singers and 
amateurs of high attainments, and applications are 
still being made for admittance to the preliminary 
examination for membership, 

The languages employed are English and Latin. 

Its orchestra is a complete one of sixty-five per- 
formers, and has performed (in addition to the obli- 
gato accompaniments of the vocal works) overtures 
by Meyerbeer, Lindpaintner, Cherubini, Auber, Raff, 
Handel, Benedict, Bennett, Wallace, ete., and sym- 
phonies by Haydn and Beethoven, The following 
is a list of some of the works that have been 
publicly produced :—Schumann’s Mass in C minor ; 
Weber's Mass in G; Niedermeyer's Mass in B 
minor; Mozart's Masses Nos. 12 and 15; Haydn’s 
Masses Nos. 2, 8 and 16; Beethoven’s Masses 
in C and PD; Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Lobgesang,” 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,” “ Lorelei,” “ Wal- 
purgis Night,” and the music to Racine’s tragedy 
of “ Athalie;” Weber's “ Oberon” and “ Preciosa,” 
Wallace's “ Lurline,” Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” 
Gade’s “ Erl-King’s Daughter,” and Beethoyen’s 
© Engedi.” Milton’s ‘“‘Comus,” and a new bridal 
cantata, both being composed by the society’s emi- 
nent conductor, Mr, Charles E. Horsley, were per- 
formed at the complimentary concert given to him 
on the sixteenth of April, with great success, 

This list is alone sufticient to indicate the high 
position that the Church Music Association main 
tains; and, by inviting its subscribers to four public 
rehearsals in Steinway Hall previous to each con- 
cert, in accordance with the practice of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, it eaables them to form an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the works presented, and 
thus becomes also an educational power. 

The Liederkranz, which is now in the twenty- 
eighth year of its existence, has a chorus of one 
hundred and ten men _ singers‘and about sixty 
women singers, under the skilful conductorship of 
Herr A, Paur, who has held his present position 
for twenty-four years. This society gives three or 
four concerts every winter, and numerous social 
and musical entertainments during the summer ; at 
all of which a full professional orchestra is engaged 
to perform instrumental music and obligate accom- 
paniments only. 

At every concert, at least one cantata, oratorio, 
or other composition of considerable length is 
given; and usually the works chosen are little 
known in America; such as Gade’s “ Comala,” 
Schumann’s “ Gipsy Life.” or Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem.” 
The society also has the credit of having produced, 
for the first time here, concerted pieces which have 
not as yet been attempted by any orther choral 
body in the country, viz.:—Liszt’s “Holy Eliza- 
beth,” Weber’s “ Kampf and Sieg,” (Battle and 
Victory,) Liszt’s “ Prometheus,” and Max Bruch’s 
“ Odyssee.” These have all been recently per- 
formed, and those now in course of porqanetot in- 
clude Schumann’s “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” and 
several entirely new male-choruses, 

The compositions are sung in the original German 
language, which is used exclusively. 

On the seventh of March a grand testimonial con- 
cert was given to the conductor, at which the 
following ‘‘Scenes from the Odyssee,” for full 
orchestra, solo singers and chorus were produced : 
—1, Odysseus on the Island of Kalypso. 2. Odys- 
seus andthe Sirens. 3. Tempest at Sea. 4. Nau- 
sikaa. 5. Banquet with the Phaiakes, 6, Penclope. 
7. Odysseus’ Return. 8. Feast in Ithaka. 

The decision and firmness of the chorus, the vigor 
and promptness of attack, and the energy with 
which the tones were sustained in most tryin 
fortissimo passages are worthy of the highest 
praise. 
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The powers of the Liederkranz were exhibited 
fully on this occasion. The most remarkable 
“numbers” being the Chorus of Nymphs, the 
Chorus of Companions, the Chorus of Sirens, the 
Chorus of Tritons, the Chorus of Oceanides, the 
Chorus of Nausikaa’s Maidens, the Chorus of 
Phaiakes, the Song of Rhapsodes, and the Chorus 
of the People of Ithaka, 

The Arion Society, which is now in its seven- 
teenth year, possesses a male chorus only; and 
since Dr. Leopold Damrosch, formerly of Germany, 


became its conductor, it has given four concerts | 


annually, consisting principally of selections from 
the works of Schubert, Weber, Liszt, Wagner, 
Volkmann, Abt, and many others. 

The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, under the 
able conductorship of G, Carlberg, has fifty singing 
members, and is instituted for the — purpose 
of producing with orebestra, the works of Brahms, 
Liszt, and other writers of the German school, in 
the original German language ; as also the festival 
music of Bach and Handel. 

The works most recently studied are Schubert's 
“ Miriam’s Song of Triumph” and Handel’s “ Det- 
tingen Te Deum,” 

The Oratorio Society, recently established, has 
already produced vocal compositions by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, 
ete., at the soirées ; and promises, ere long, a per- 
formance of Handel's oratorio, ‘‘ Samson,” at Stein- 
way Hall, with full orchestra, chorus and organ, 
under the direction of Dr. Damrosch. 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club of Mr, Joseph Mos- 
enthal has been established eight years, and forms 
a chorus of thirty-six men, with young, fresh 
voices, who deliver English glees and German part- 
songs with or without accompaniment, with remark- 
able precision and finish. 

There are other smaller associations of vocalists, 
whose meetings being for mutual improvement,Mre 
of a private or social character, 

It is scarecly possible to estimate the great 
service rendered to the cause of high art by these 
combinations of amateur musicians, This is not to 
be ascertained simply by considering the number of 
concerts given, or the high artistic rank of the 
works which are presented with more or less 
snecess, The influence which each member exer- 
cises over his own immediate circle of friends, 
making them interested in the welfare of the society, 
and willing to assist in carrying out of its aims, 
must be regarded. And also the influence which 
the society, in turn, exercises over each member, 
must not be overlooked. 

There is always danger that those accustomed to 
sing and play alone may become egotistical and 
vain, for they have no one with whom to share the 
ordinary meed of praise which falls to their lot ; and 
the compositions chosen will, if suitable in words 
or meaning, have reference to the purely personal 
self, They must also be sma!’ and comparatively 
insignificant productions, or they could not be exe- 
ented without assistance, and these short works, 
limited in range, have a tendency to contract the 
views, dwarf the powers, and lead to narrowness of 
perception, The performer is also uniformly free 
to indulge his own inclinations in every particular, 

The case is wholly different in a combined perfor- 
mance, for a higher, nobler, and more elaborate 
concerted work of art may then be attempted. 
Vanity and egotism finding no place, vanish; and 
all personal inclinations being subjected to the will 
of the conduc‘ or, who directs the whole, the thought 
of self is banished in the common purpose which 
unites many individuals in the sole aim of present- 
ing the work attempted in the most perfect way. 

Enthusiasm is increased by the sense of sympathy 
and co-operation; # feeling of unanimity, com- 
munion and fellowship is awakened and strength- 
ened, which makes the consciousness of a universal 
brotherhood so valuable to a nation, more deeply 
felt; and which, in the case of religious exercises, 
exerts an influence: for good not easily over-esti- 
mated. 

With reference to the executive powers of these 
choral unions, it is, of course, obvious that the per- 
formances of amateurs are not so uniformly reliable 
as those of professional and well-schooled bands of 
singers; yet they are usually the work of long-con- 
tinued, persevering study of the work rendered, 
and each member has usually very considerable 
general culture, susceptibility of mind, and works 
from pure enthusiasm and love of practice. In pref- 
erence to remaining content with a knowledge of 
sma!] vocal compositions, easily attained, he desires 
an opportunity of forming a personal, intimate ac- 
quaintance with those greater formations which 





could not otherwise be obtained. He is thus drawn 
into the active sphere of art, and by free will and 
choice takes his part in the production of a noble 
work, exerts himself to become a worthy partici- 
pator in the performance, and finds therein his full 
reward, 

These considerations alone point conclusively to 
the fact that the cultivation of singing by organized 
bodies is generally more beneficial. 

The same views must be taken with reference to 
collective instrumental music. The sonata for one 
instrument, like the vocal solo, expresses purely 
personal instinctive feelings, such as malignant 
passion, or the reverse. 1t is designedly constructed 
with this view, and the performer's individuality 
has its influence in its reproductions, The sym- 
phony for a chorus of instruments, like the chorus 
of human voices, has to express something differ- 
ent, higher and richer than the mere subjective 
self. It appears as a union of many, whose common 
aim is more important than an individual one. 
Therefore the ideas employed therein are of deeper 
import; and by being fully developed, that each 
voice may have its hearing, they gain also a formal 
supremacy. 

The higher kinds of polyphonic writing are more 
frequently met with in concerted vocal music than 
in instrumental, So that a deeper insight of the 
nature of fugue, with its all-important subject, 
eanonic imitations, and labyrinthine counterpoints, 
may be gained more readily by the amateur vocalist 
than the instrumentalist. Indeed, the polyphonic 
forms seem indispensable for the production of 
choral works of great length and importance. 

The singers themselves all demand the right to 
be occupied with the principal subject, and assert 
their claims with unanswerable arguments, which 
are already anticipated by all learned musicians, 
who would not expect them to be content with 
accompanimental, accessory melodies, which are 
readily accepted by instrumentalists. 

Yet it would appear that many modern com- 
posers, who have treated the orchestra with the 
greatest consideration and carnestness, either fail 
to perceive and recognize these claims, or are un 
skillful writers of fugues; wanting, perhaps, the 
requisite training and patience to — asingle 
theme with such freedom as to form with it a complete 
organic movement, and never for once set it aside, 
so as to have recourse to the well-known device of 
returning to it with renewed pleasure. For in some 
of their greatest efforts in cantata or oratorio writ- 
ing, one may look in vain for a chorus or vocal 
movement, in contrapuntal imitation ; still less may 
be discovered great fugal structures, whose grand 
themes, mighty in idea and rich in substance, 
provide in their ever-varying forms and closely in- 
tertwined stretti alone, ample employment of the 
highest kind for each individual voice. 

———_>-+0>+—_—____—__ 
Blind Musicians in London 


The institution referred to in the following article from 
the London Times, April 23, is under the musical direc- 
tion of Mr. F.J. Campbell, formerly musical director 
(himself blind) in the Perkins Institution at South 
Boston. 

By the kindness of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, the pupils of the Royal Normal College 
and Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper Nor- 
wood, gave a concert at Stafford-house yesterday 
afternoon, The occasion was honored by their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edin. 
burgh, her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Duke of West- 
minister, and many other influential supporters of 
the cause of the education of the blind. The music, 
which was instrumental as well as vocal, was given 
with such skill and ability that it was well worth 
listening to, even without remembering that the 
performers were totally blind. The last piece, a 
performance of the gymnastic class with orchestral 
accompaniment, including the clashing of dumb- 
bells, &e,, was quaint and pretty, and between the 
parts of the concert the audience had explained to 
them the method by which blind persons can be 
taught so well to sing and play. The performances 


of this orchestra were not only interesting, but’ 


were most pathetic and touching; and if we could 
make our readers see the band of sightless singers 
and players as they stood ranked upon the broad 
staircase of the noble hall of Stafford-house, draw- 
ing forth sweet music from instruments they had 
never seen, and which they held and handled with 
the peculiar tenderness and fondness with which 
one might caress some delicate living thing, we do 
not think it would be long before the 17,0002. 
needed to complete the buildings and furniture of 





the College were subscribed. After the music was 
over some of the musicians went through the rooms 
and galleries of the house in parties of three and 
four, holding hands like children, and seeming to 
feel the beauty that was around them while they 
listened to the explanations given by the persons 
who led them. The offices of the College are at 28, 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock is the honorary treasurer. 


Frederic Wieck and Beethoven. 


The Dresden News has published a very interest- 
ing letter from Frederic Wieck (died 6th October, 
1873), the celebrated professor of the pianoforte, 
and father of Clara Schumann. The letter desbrites 
an interview of Wieck with Beethoven, when the 
great master was totally deaf, and could converse 
only by means of writing. Here it is:— 

“In 1826 I spent some hours at Beethoven’s, 
thanks to Andreas Stein. the celebrated musical- 
instrument-maker, who was his friend and mine. 
Stein introduced me as a musician and a_ public 
writer taking a deep interest in the amelioration of 
the hearing and of acoustic instruments, Without 
this slight falsehood, { should not, Stein assured 
me, have gained admittance to Beethoven. 

“ The conversation, seasoned with a bottle of red 
wine, turned upon an infinity of subjects: on the 
state of music in Leipsic—on Beethoven's house- 
keeper—on the great number of his lodgings, none 
of which suited him—on Hietzing, and Schonbrunn, 
the places where he usually took his walks—on his 
brother —on various ridiculous personages in 
Vienna —on aristocracy and democracy — on the 
Revolution —on Napoleon —on Marx, Catalani, 
Malibran, Fodor —on singers of genius, such as 
Lablache, Donzelli, Rubini and others—on the per- 
fection of Italian opera (a perfection which he said 
German opera would never attain, on account of 
the language, and because vocal studies in Ger- 
many were inferior to those in Italy)—on my 
opinion as to the technics of the piano—on the 
Grand-Duke Rudolph—on Fuchs of Vienna, an 
artistic celebrity at that period—on the excellence 
of my pianoforte method, ete., etc. I wrote as rapid- 





‘ly as I possibly could, for he kept incessantly 


questioning me with vivacity; but my answer was 
not half written before he understood it. He was 
exceedingly cordial, even when making observations 
in which his despair was pourtrayed. He then 
appeared profoundly moved; his eyes flashed, he 
put his hands to his head, and ran them through 
his hair. There was something abrupt and, at 
times, even rather brutal in all this; but he was 
always noble ; his complaints alternated with out- 
bursts of good nature; then he became animated, 
and, as though inspired, seemed to foresee political 
m sfortunes. 

“ Suddenly, after having fitted his ear-trumpet to 
the top of his piano—the long’ grand which had 
been given him [ the town of London, and which 
was now pretty much worn, though its sound was 
still full and vigorous—he began extemporizing 
with great spirit and impetuosity, passing his 
hands, with a certain degree of agility, over each 
other. For half-an-hour, there was a succession of 
limpid and ravishing melodies, which came without 
any effort on his part; he raised his eyes towards 
heaven and compressed his fingers. 

“ At lencth, after three hours of the most unflag- 
ging attention, and moved to the utmost depths of 
my heart—after having written as quickly as I 
could, and having endeavoured to make my answers 
as short and concise as possible, whi'e he kept on 
interrupting them by still more pressing questions 
—thoroughly imbued with profound respect, and 
happy at having enjoyed such a piece of good 
fortune, I took a very cordial leave, encouraging 
him to hope he would soon meet with a better 
acoustic instrument, because science, I said, never 
ceased making discoveries. Astounded and filled 
with indescribable sensations, I withdrew with 
Stein, and lost no time in returning home to 


Hietzing.” 
The “St Matthew Passion Music” in Boston. 


(From the Daily Advertiser.) 

The largest audience of the festival assembled last 
evening to listen to Bach’s “Passion Music, accord- 
ing to the Gospel of St. Matthew,”—an audience 
that filled the ffoor and both galleries, and over- 
flowed into the aisles, The undertaking to intro- 
duce to Boston this magnificent composition in 
something like completeness resulted in a triumph. 
Despite faults, some of which need not have been, 
the work was splendidly performed ; and its recep- 
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tion was far more cordial than those who best know 
how much musical culture and familiarity with 
Bach’s methods have to do with the appreciation of 
his compositions could have had any reason to 
anticipate. It will not be expected that we should 
at this time speak at length of the passion-music as 
a complete work, The public—that is, those who 
were still unacquainted with the work, in its gener- 
al scope and characteristics—received notice in 
advance that the passion-music was not and could 
not be a popular composition in the ordinary sense. 
It is and must be sombre and mournful, and it is 
unrelieved by any passage which gives the mind 
rest from the single, persistent thought of the suf- 
ferings of the dying Saviour and the sorrow of his 
bereaved disciples. To the careful student, however, 
there is much variety inthe work. There is a vast 
difference between the sweet, loving, yet mournful 
tenderness of the air sung by the woman who has 
heard the reproaches of the Twelve for her watch- 
fulness in anointing Jesus,—“ Grief and pain-”—and 
the agonized, despairing notes of the air 
following the recitative relating the betrayal by 
Judus,—‘ Give me back my dearest Master.” The 
choruses, too, though singularly alike in form differ 
greatly in treatment, so that, if one can bear the 
strain of dwelling so long upon the several phases 
of one idea, the sameness is not oppressive even to 
the comparatively uncultivated listener. 

The largest part of the solo music falls to the 
tenor, the recitative connecting the members being 
chiefly assigned to the Hvangelist, a part taken 
most acceptably by Mr. W. J. Winch. The recita- 
tives are written in an extremely dramatic form, 
and Mr. Winch declaimed them with rare intelli- 
gence and expressiveness, The only tenor air 
among the selections performed last evening was 
“T'll watch with my dear Jesu,” which was sung 
with deep feeling and earnestness, The bass solos 
were divided between Mr, M. W. Whitney and Mr. 
Rudolphsen, the latter of whom sung the air, 
“Come, blessed cross,” one of the most trying 
numbers of the oratorio, accurately and with spirit, 
while Mr. Whitney gave, with his accustomed good 
taste, the airs, ‘“Gladly will I, all resigning,” and 
“Give me back my dearest Master,” which last is 
perhaps the most tuneful melody in the entire work. 
Miss Phillipps took the alto music, including the 
two airs, “ Grief and pain,” and ‘‘O pardon me, my 
z0d,” which she interpreted with a good degree of 
artistic feeling ; though her obvious consciousness 
of a too slight familiarity with the notes interfered 
somewhat with her ability to give the proper degree 
of expression to the very difficult and wonderful 
music assigned to her. Miss Wynne's two solos 
were admirably performed,—with true sympathy 
and earnestness, In one of her recitatives, however, 
there was something that very nearly resembled a 
break-down. The orchestra was badly mixed as to 
time, and from this or some other cause Miss Wynne 
made bad work with her notes, singing a good re- 
citative, no doubt, but not that written for the occa- 
sion by Bach, 

The chorus did truly admirable work. The evi- 
dences of thorough drill were manifested in every 
note. As Mr. Dwight has pointed out, there are no 
fugues in the passion-music, but the double choruses 
are many of them more difficult than any of 
IIandel’s fugues. Yet there was at no time, so far 
as we could observe, anything more seriously to be 
criticized than a timid hesitation at the beginning of 
a few phrases. The second chorus was obviously 
weaker than the first, but it is seldom that the sing- 
ers can be so accurately divided as to preserve a 
proper balance. The chorals were given with 
magnificent breadth and volume, and constituted a 
feature of the oratorio long to be ramembered. In 
the choruses there was almost as much promptness 
and crispness as we now expect from our great 
choral society in the performance of some very 
familiar oratorio, as “ Elijah,” or the ‘“ Messiah.” 
Indeed the chorus won the chief honors and the 
only encore of the evening from the audience,— 
whether because their numbers constituted on the 
whole the least severe portions of the oratorio, or 
because their work was believed to have been 
better done than that of the soloists, we shall not 
attempt to decide. The orchestra seemed to be far 
less familiar with the score than we could have 
wished they had becn. Not that they made many 
serious mistakes, but they had evidently had ail 
they could do to learn the notes, and could pay but 
slight if any attention to the dynamic marks or to 
the hints givea by Mr. Zerrahn, The consequence 
was that the accompaniment was played through on 
a dead level of uniform loudness,—and it was at no 
time too soft,—producing a rather depressing effect 





upon the singers, At one time Miss Wynne’s voice, 
though her mouth was open and sound was certainly 
issuing from it, was drowned completely for several 
bars. The lady properly refused to sing forte 
where Bach had written piano, and the result was a 
great deal of instrumental sound and no vocal sound 
at all. 

But on the whole the “ Passion-Music” was splen- 
didly performed for a first time. The enterprise 
has his vindicated, and it only remains to attend 
in future to details which circumstances rendered it 
difficult to manage this year. Orchestra and chorus 
will be more familiar and confident with the music 
next time, and the soloists will be able to take 
warnirg by the defects that have marked the first 
performance, 


_———_— a 

Rarr’s “ Lenore” Symruoyy (his fifth) has just 
been performed at the Brussels Popular Concerts, 
It is spoken of in Le Guide Musical as not equal to 
his “Im Walde;” like the latter it is “ programme 
music.” The critic says :—‘‘ If we consider only 
the technical ability of the musician, his construc- 
tive skill, his cleverness—I had almost said his 
trickery —his knowledge of the combinations of 


timbre, and of the inexhaustible. resources of the’ 


orchestra, the ‘ Lénore’ symphony is a most re- 
markable work, written with a great knowledge of 
effect; and the pursuit of the pichuresque, of the 
manifestations of outward nature, of fantastic and 
romantic sonorities, could not easily be pushed 
farther The chasse infernale in ‘ La Forét’ had al- 
ready reached that point where commences the 
abuse of musical imitation, especially when one 
remembers the sobriety and power of the gigantic 
devilry of ‘ Der Freischiitz,—a model to drive all 
imitations to despair. The abuse is carried out to 
weariness, even irritation, in the weird ride of 
Lénore. Let us, however, do the composer the 
justice to say that he has put more simplicity and 
moderation into the religious chorus, which termi- 
nates the fantastic legend. The two first parts are 
devoted to the musical ‘ painting’ of the lovers and 
the happiness of Lénore. The military march 
which announces the lover produced an effect by 
its rhythm, notwithstanding the platitude of the 
idea: noticeable in this section of the work is the 
episode of the trio, where the dialogue of the 
violins and basses evidently recounts the adieus 
and the embraces of the lover. This page is well 
conceived, well handled, without affectation, without 
pretention, without studied oddity. I wish I could 
say as much for the rest of the work.” 
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BOSTON, MAY 16, 


Third Triennial Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

Since our last issue the great Festival has come 
and gone, All the auspices were favorable for a rich 
feast of Oratorio and Symphony and Song. It has 
been upon the whole by far the best of the festivals 
yet given in this city or this country,—conceived 
and carried out in an artistic spirit,—with liberal 
and judicious bringing toge’‘ her of means and execu- 
tive forces, and with long continued, earnest labor 
in rehearsals, It was withal a singularly quict fes- 
tival, which to a refined, artistic feeling is refresh- 
ing; we refer to the dignified and simple style of 
its announcements, the absence of all “ splurge” such 
ss has been apt to accompany all “ big things” in this 
country, and to the quiet general aspect of the city 
as if there was nothing remarkable going on, And 
yet in no previous festival has there been so deep 
and true an interest, and none has yielded so much 
real satisfaction. We could not help contrasting 
this aspect of it with some occasions in the past, and 
we have wondered whether it was not in some 
measure a wholesome natural reaction from the 
monster Gilmore gatherings, disposing everyone to 
greater love of what is modest, moderate, sincere 
and solid.—Even the elements conspired to bless 
the undertaking and, for the first time in this long 
wintry Spring, the blustering winds for a week sang 
truce, and there was continual sunshine, cheering, 








though not very warming. In one respect a little 
less of quiet would have been more welcome: the 
attendance from other cities did not seem to be so 
large as usual, 

Of the great elements of strength in such a festi- 
val,—the chorus, orchestra, and solo artists,—the 
first two were stronger than ever before, while the 
average excellence in the list of principal singers 
certainly compares well with the past. The great 
chorus has been greater, but in show and numbers 
only ; the six hnndred voices now are more select, 
more truly balanced in the four parts, more care- 
fully trained and more effective, than the seven or 
eight hundred of some few years ago. A great ad- 
vantage was secured in the engagement of a perma- 
nent and almost. perfect Orchestra, that of Theodore 
Thomas, which, as a nucleus, was filled out to the 
number of 85 by the addition of many of our own 
best musicians. Of the work of preparation and 
the sufficiency of the executive forces, the following 
statistics, from the Advertiser, will give some idea: 


The Handel and Haydn Society began rehears- 
ing for the festival on the Ist of October, and, with 
the exception of six rehearsals for the Christmas ° 
oratorios, all their work has been devoted to the ora- 
torios to be given during the festival. At first re- 
hearsals were had on ee | Sunday night. Early 
in the spring two were had every week, and this 
number was increased till the week before the festi- 
val, when the society met every night. In all there 
have been about forty rehearsals. Their first 
meeting with the orchestra was on Friday evening, 
with the orchestra and soloists, on Saturday, and 
following on Sunday and Monday evenings and on 
Tuesday morning. The chorus numbers 600, divid- 
ed about as follows: 170 sopranos, 150 altos, 150 
basses, 130 tenors. The orchestra is composed of 
Mr. Thomas's sixty musicians and twenty-five of 
the best musicians in the city, including both the 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven clubs, Mr. Thomas’s 
instryments are divided as follows: 14 1st violins, 
16 2d violins, 10 violas, 10 cellos, 8 basses, 4 
horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 1 tuba, 3 oboes, 3 
bassoons, 8 clarionets, 3 flutes, tympani, harp, bass- 
drum, cymbals, triangle. 

The instruments of the Boston musicians are 
divided as follows: 11 violins, 5 cellos, 6 violas, 4 
basses, 1 bassoon, oboe, flute, clarionet. 

Other important elements of strength were: of 
course the indefatigable and efficient conductorship 
of Cart Zerraun, the veteran leader of such hosts ; 
the noble Organ, under the judicious hands of Mr. 
B. J. Lane ; then the great privilege which Boston 
has in the possession of a Music Hall so nobly fitted 
for these great occasions; to which must be added 
the public spirit of so many of our citizens who, as 
usual, came promptly forward to make up the 
guaranty of nearly $50,000, without which no Society 
could risk so great an undertaking ; and, above all, 
the zeal, the fertility of resources, the judgment 
and unwearied industry of the President and Sec- 
retary, and indeed of the whole board of manage- 
ment, of the brave old Society. The fine audience 
itself was an element of great importance, contribut- 
ing to the artistic side of the affair by its inspiring 
sympathetic presence ; whether in a financial sense 
it brought sufficient strength remains yet to be 
seen, : 

But inasmuch as matter is of more consequence 
than manner, the programmes (always assuming 
their practicability, which it was for the most part 
safe enough to do with all the means we have 
enumerated) form the most essential feature in the 
whole design. Without admitting that the series 
of selections, especially of Oratorios, could not have 
been made still richer, we think that very seldom 
anywhere has so much of the noblest music, with 
so much variety and novelty, been brought together 
within the same walls in a single week. If to the 
two well-known works of Handel, something a little 
less familiar, say. the St. Paul of Mendelssohn, 
could have been added, the list of immortal Ora- 
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torios would have been all that could be wished. 
(But, after all, the feast was supplemented by the 
ever welcome, most familiar, Elijah.) Yet was it 


not glory enough for one year to bring Bach's 
Passion-Music home to an American audience ? And 


when to these are added the sublime “ Choral Sym- 
phony” of Beethoven (not yet beginning to be too 
well known for fresh enjoyment), and those two 
shorter works of Mendelssohn, both so remarkable, 
one perfect in its way: ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” and the 
“ Christus ” fragment,—surely no one can dream 
of complaining of any poverty in solid good things 
fit for an Oratorio Society. Then there was a rich 
variety of old and new in the vocal solos (instru- 
mental solos were wisely excluded) and in the 
orchestral Symphonies, Overtures, c&c., of four 
miscellaneous afternoon Concerts. Having the 
Thomas Orchestra, it was natural enough that some 
of the “new lights,” still questionable, should 
figure in the programmes ;—some specimens of the 
great musical unbeliever, Wagner, of the “ pro- 
gramme music” of Liszt and Raft, &c. To this, in 
such a Festival, which may very well aim to be to 
some extent representative of progress and of ten- 
dencies, while in the main asserting and illnstrat- 
ing the intrinsic and unfading beauty and signifi- 
cance of the great masters, we see no objection. 
And further in the way of novelty, as well as of 
encouragement to home production in the higher 
fields of musical art, we must entirely commend the 
liberal spirit shown, by the Society in giving so full 
and fair a hearing to the Oratorio of Mr. Paine, and 
to the Psalm of Mr. Buck; in spite of all partiali- 
ties and counter-prejudices, the result conld but 
be instructive, All this might properly have 
been said in advance of the Festival, but other 
matters claimed attention, and sufficient for the 
day is the good thereof. . 

And now for the history. From the first full re- 
hearsal (soli, orchestra and chorus), it was obvious 
enough that a great gain of spirit, power, precision 
and effect had been secured for the chorus singing, 
by the new arrangement of the chorus seats, where- 
by every singer faced the conductor and the audi- 
ence, and felt in giving out his tone that he could 
staike where it would hit,—instead of singing into 
each other's faces as before, or masked, as many of 
them were, by the projections of the organ or by 
the stunning battery of huge ‘trombones and tym- 
pani. This lent new life and freedom to the choris- 
ters and made their efforts tell.—To all these full 
rehearsals the season-ticket holders for the Festival 
had free admission, so that there was always a con- 
siderable audience present, gaining in that way a 
_ fuller acquaintance with the music. 

The Festival anticipated its own opening, practi- 
cally, by a Public Rehearsal on Sunday evening (May 
8) of the Passion Music, This was in some respects 
a mistake. Such confidence was rash, For here, 
for the first and only time before the regular per- 
formance on the following Friday, were all the ele- 
ments of this immense, unwonted and most difficult 
combination brought together: it was the first, the 
only trial of a vast, most complex organization : 
orchestra with chorus, hitherto trained separately ; 
orchestra wish solo voices, not yet brought into full 
understanding with each other ; and the consequence 
was that a great deal of friction and imperfect fitting 
together became apparent. The solo singers, having 
parts most difficult and in an unaccustomed style, 
and furthermore unsettled in their sense of time and 
rhythm by the ceaseless flow and the peculiar 
phrasing of the instrumental parts, were exposed to 
the awkwardness and nervousness of frequent stop- 
ping and repeating ; and consequently many of the 
audience were fatigued before it was half over and 
began to leave the hall, so that an impression might 
have gone abroad by no means favorable to the great 








work itself. But many listened, felt and began to love 
the music, and desire more acquaintance of it; and 
fortunately the fear was not confirmed by the atten- 
dance upon Friday evening, the greatest of the week 
to that time,—and to that time we leave the further 
consideration of the Passion Music, and come to the 


First Day or THE FEsTIVAL, 


On Tuesday evening, May 5, a large and most ap- 
preciative audience listened to such a performance 
of Handel's heroic Oratorio, Judas Maccabacus, as we 
have scarcely had of any Oratorio here within our 
remembrance. With such a chorus, such an orches- 
tra, and a remarkably competent quartet of solo 
singers, it all went to acharm. The only drawbacks 
that we care to mention were, first, the want of some 
such pious labor of completion to the accompani- 
ment in many pieces as Robert Franz has done for 
the LZ’ Allegro and Bach’s Passion; and secondly, the 
cutting out of some of the finest numbers of the 
work, for instance the chorus: “For Sion lamenta- 
tion make.” Nor could we see any good reason for 
the abridgement of the superb chorus, “ Tune your 
harps.” Of the tendering of all the choruses, both 
the ringing martial ones, and the profound chorus 
of grief at the opening, and the great religious ones 
like “ We worship God,” even to the final “ Hal!elu- 
jah,” which is so slight in comparison with that in 
the Messiah, we can only speak with unqualified ap- 
probation. It was the best chorus singing through- 
out an entire work that we have yet realized. We 
will not enter into any description of these choruses, 
since it has been our privilege to point out the beau- 
ties of some of them already in the book of pro- 
grammes for the Festival ; moreover ‘‘ Judas” is one 
of the more familiar of the oratorios that keep their 
freshness. Some of the effects in these choruses, 
some single chords even, we have never before heard 
equalled ; for instance the pianissimo on the word 
“fall’n,” repeated at intervals filled by a pulsing 
chord accompaniment, and to which the deep bass 
of Mr. Lang’s Organ Jent a peculiar impressiveness. 
“ See, the conquering hero,” with its alternation of 
sweet, fresh female voices and the overwhelming 
tutti, never was received with more delight; and 
the little march that follows in the same vein bore 
the test of a true march: to make one* wonder 
why it was so short; 

Among the solo singers, the place of honor be- 
longs to Miss Entra Wyxne. She comes back to 
us with all the exquisite purity and sweetness of 
tone, the artistic fineness, the simple beauty of ex- 
pression, and the chaste religious fervor, which 
won our hearts when she was here before, and with 
more volume and intensity of voice ; she comes also 
suffering with a slight hoarseness contracted on the 
stormy voyage. But the intrinsic music in her 
soon came out superior to that, and in her render- 
ing of the soprano airs : of the quaint “ Pious orgies,” 
the exquisite “O Liberty!” with the violoncello 
solo, of the loftier strain: “From mighty kings,” 
with its exulting, jubilant roulades, of the subtle 
charm of “ Wise men flattering” (for which Handel 
has left a complete accompaniment), she certainly 
left nothing to be desired. So too in the melliflu- 
ous “divisions,” the “linked sweetness long drawn 
out "of “So shall the lute and harp awake,” her 
“sprightly voice” did verily “sweet descant 
run.” The light and shade, the purity, the finish 
of it all was really entrancing. And best of all she 
sings devoutly, with not the slightest affectation, 
throwing her whole soul into her song. We think 
the impression made by her that evening on very 
many of the most discriminating listeners, tended 
to the belief that we have hardly had a finer singer 
here, in music of this kind, since Jenny Lind, who 
was her superior in power of voice, commanding 
presence, and perhaps in genius. But Miss Wynne’s 





best power shone forth even more splendidly in 
some of the thrilling passages of recitative. 

Miss Ante Louise Cary is of another. nature, 
hardly so deep and soulful; but her contralto 
voice, so rich and beautiful, and artistically man- 
aged, is of a sympathetic quality: and in the little 
that she had to do, the serious air: “Father of 
Heaven,” the duets: “O lovely peace,” &c., with 
soprano, her rendering was entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Netson Vartey was in excellent voice for the 
heroic tenor parts, and gave out all he had with a 
whole-souled resolve to do his best; the effort was 
crowned with marked success in most instances, 
particularly in “Sound an alarm.” The intrinsic 
power and sweetness of his voice asserts itself in 
spite of a certain strain and now and then a slight 
break in the highest tones, Mr. Wurtnery’s great 
and ponderous bass tones told majestically in the 
recitatives and airs: ‘“‘ Arm arm, ye brave,” “ Re- 
joice, O Judah” and particularly in “The Lord 
worketh wonders,” the sustained roulades of which 
were given with remarkable gevenness and symme- 
try of phrasing. 

All went away that night inspired by the superb 
performance, feeling the beauty and the genius of 
the music more than they ever had before, and 
convinced that the Festival was now a sure suc- 
cess, 

Seconp Day. 

On Wednesday afternoon came the first Orches 
tral and Vocal Concert, with the following pro- 
gramme : 


Overture: Euryanthe.......0cces-cceccceess WEDEr 
Aria. “ Ah! quel giorno.’’ Semiramide. Rossini 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

*Concerto, for String Orchestra... .......+- Bach 
1. Allegro. 2. Adagio. 3. Allegro. 
Violin Obligato by Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 
Unfinished Symphony................... Schubert 


Overture. Mids’er Night's Dream. Mende!ssohn 
Recit. ed Aria. “ Ah! Parlate.”’ (Abramo). 
Miss Edith Wynne. (Cimarosa 


*Variations on a Theme by Haydn........ Brahms 
*Aria. Qui s’degno. * Il Flauto Magico.” Mozart 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

*Vorspiel. Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 
Wagner 

The numbers which are starred were conducted 
by Mr. Tuomas; all the rest by Mr. Zerrany. Of 
course with that fine, noble orchestra, nearly every 
phrase of every piece was beautifully rendered, the 
two movements of the unfinished B-minor Sym- 
phony of Schubert receiving the most general 
favor. Their transcendent merit is by no means 
endorsed by all the best musicians; there are at all 
events, a lovely theme in the Allegro, and some 
grand, dramatic climaxes, but the “ interesting sad- 
ness” borders on the morbid; it could by no 
means be ranked, even were it finished, with the 
great Symphony in C. More interesting to us was 
the Bach Concerto, so healthy and exhilarating in 
the first Allegro, and in the last so full of the hum 
and flutter of an insect swarm of fancies, that you 
see where Mendelssohn’s fairies may have come from; 
one felt a curious new interest in listening to the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Overture soon after 
it. The middle movement (taken from another 
work of Bach, it is said), was chiefly a violin solo 
for Mr. Listemann, who played it very finely. The 
Variations by Brahms were decidedly interesting, 
novel, full of ingenious invention, only you would 
neyer dream that Father Haydn was there openly 
or in disguise. The “ Meistersinger” Vorspiel is 
proclaimed a great work by some, but we still find 
in it the same uncouth, hard, and wilful effort to 
escape frem the tender, loving arms of music, that 
we did in the first hearing. ‘Grim humor” may 
be all very well in the opera, but who can feel it in 
the concert room ? ; 

The singing was excellent. Miss Cary is never 
more at home than in the Rossini music, the luxu- 
rious Semiramide vein particularly. Miss Wynne’s 
selection from Cimarosa’s “ Sacrifice of Abraham” 
was new here; it is the recitative and air of Sarah 
anxiously awaiting news of Abraham and Isaac; 
quite dramatic in the best old Italian style, and 
rather florid; and she improved the opportunity it 
offered for her fine vocalization and expression. Mr. 
Whitney is never more majestic than in the great 
bass arias of the “ Magic Flute.” 

Inthe evening the audience was very large, 
attracted chiefly by the chance of hearing Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony under such rare advan- 
tages, as well as the first part of Haydn’s “ Seasons,” 
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the fresh, melodious, cheerful music of the Spring, 
in which the old man seems to have renewed his 
youth, But the concert opened with the Overture 
to Spohr’s “ Jessonda,” finely played ; followed by 
the tenor air: “Be thou faithful unto death,” from 
Mendelssohn’s St, Pan, which was sung in good 
voice and with considerable fervor by Mr. W. J. 
Wincu, though not entirely in the purest style. 
The gem of the “Spring” music was the chorus: 
‘‘Come, gentle Spring,” which is simply perfect in 
itself, and in which all the voices blended beautiful- 
ly. All the chorus work was nearly faultless, and 
so was all the graceful, flowery accompaniment. 
The songs, duet and trios were most acceptably 
given by Mrs. H. M. Smirn, soprano Mr, Geo, L. 
Osaoop, tenor, and Mr, Joun F. Winch, bass. 

The performance of the great Choral Symphony 
seemed to us as good, upon the whole, as any that 
we have ever heard. And yet, though there was 
everything to be hoped from such an admirable or- 
chestra, we cannot say that every part seemed quite 
so clear or so impressive in the first of the purely 
instrumental movements, or that the Scherzo made 
the bluod tingle with quite so fine a life, as we have 
sometimes experienced in former renderings, al- 
though the reeds and horns sounded exquisitely in 
the playful pastoral Trio; and indeed the whole 
thing was full of charm. But the heavenly Adagio, 
alternating with Andante, was all that sense or soul 
could crave. The excited opening of the second 
part, the frantic outcry for the solution of the prob- 
lem of true joy and peace was made still more excit- 
ing by Richard Wagner’s modification of the trum- 
pet parts. The double-basses spoke out grandly and 
distinctly in their recitative, and hummed the “ Joy” 
tune through in right expressive unison. The en- 
trance of the human voice with the exhortation: 
“ Brothers, no more,” &c ,—a most eloquent and try- 
ing piece of recitative, was well achieved by Mr. 
Rupo.ensen; the great chorus, and the quartet of 
soli, (Mrs. Smith, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley and Mr. 
Rudolphsen), rose to the height of the occasion with 
what seemed a genuine crescendo of enthusiasm, so 
that evén the long sustained high notes at the sub- 
lime religious climax, where all the human “millions” 
in a general embrace, find Joy in universal brother- 
hood and so rise to the conception of the Father, 
sounded musical and true. Always excepting the 
lamented Parepa-Rosa, who seemed made for such a 
part, no soprano has been found here more compe- 
tent to the extremely trying soaring passages than 
Mrs. Smith: and indeed the whole quartet were 
remarkably successful, even in that four-fold, flow- 
ery, long cadenza near the end, It. was a triumphant 
feat of chorus singing,—rather say of choral service, 
for the singers threw themselves into it with some 
devotion, in a whole-souled way, and so, with such 
an orchestra besides, the audience could not but be 
greatly stirred and lifted up. 


Turrp Day, May 7. 


The evening of Thursday was given to rehearsal 
of Mr. Paine’s “ St. Peter.” The concert of the 
afternoon was one of remarkable interest. After a 
very fine performance under Mr. Thomas's baton of 
Gluck’s Iphigenia Overture, with Wagner’s ending, 
which brings back the motive of the introduction 
quite in the spirit of the work (although the die- 
away cadence at the end seems to us_ repeated 
more times than is necessary); and after the tenor 
song: “In native worth,’ from the Creation, fiixely 
sung by Mr. Varley, came the first of three short 
choral works, which formed the chief attrac- 
tion of the programme. This was the beautiful 
Motet by Mendelssohn: ‘Hear my prayer,” for 
Soprano solo and chorus, with organ accompani- 
ment only as he wrote it. It was first introduced 
in Bostun in some concerts of a private club by Mr. 
Dresel; some years later it was given by the 
Parker Club; and some of our readers have not yet 
forgotten with what artistic purity and beauty of 
expression the solo part was sung by a lady amateur 
with but a slender voice. It is a part admirably 
suited also to Miss Epita Wynye; and in nothing 
all the week, with the exception of some things in 
Judas, has she produced a more delightful impres- 
sion, The agonized petition: “The enemy 
shouteth,” and the ery of distress: “My heart is 
sorely pained,” were given with athrilling pathos ; 
and the sweet soaring melody: “Oh for the wings, 
for the wings of a dove” was simply heavenly. The 
choral answers and accompaniment were nicely 
rendered also; but we are not without suspicion 
that the orchestral accompaniment, which some one 
beside Mendelssohn has put to it, is sometimes 
rather a disturbance than a help to the pure, deli- 
cate impression of the work. 

After the scena: “Che faré senza Eurydice,” from 





Gluck’s Orfeo, finely sung by Miss Cary, (but why 
in English?), Mendelssohn’s unfinished Oratorio 
“ Christus” was performed. These fragments indi- 
cate a grand design,—a work, perhaps, which would 
have surpassed Elijah or St. Paul. ‘They were com- 
posed in Switzerland in the summer of 1847, only a 
few months before his death. He had not recovered 
from the fatal shock of his beloved sister’s death ; 
and there, in mountain rambles, and in labor, giving 
whole days to each, he sought alleviation for the 
wound, ‘Two works,” says Lampadius, “occupied 
him mainly,—a new Oratorio ‘ Christus,’ and an op- 
era, “ Lorelei.” The same authority adds that the 
oratorio was laid out on » grand scale, and was to 
be in three parts: “the career on earth, the descent 
into hell, the ascent to heaven.” Whether all this 
was practicable we may well doubt ; in the thematic 
catalogue of Mendelssohn’s works, these fragments, 
all relating to the earthly career, are divided into 
first and second part. To Part I, which has the 
glow of hope and prophecy, belong: first, the trio, 
for tenor and two basses, of the wise men from the 
East, “Say, where is he born? We have seen his 
star,” which is strikingly beautiful, and was finely 
sung by the brothers Winch and Mr. Whitney ; then 
a noble chorus, “ There shall a star from Jacob come 
forth, and dash in pieces princes and nations,” end- 
ing with the old German choral, “ How sweetly 
shines the morning star!,” in plain, note-for-note 
harmony. These “star” fragments shone in full, 
pure beauty in the excellent performance.—The 
pieces of Part II are more numerous and form anoth- 
er passion-music, They consist of a few sentences 
of narrative recitative for a tenor voice, and a num- 
ber of accusing, angry choruses of Jews (turbe, as 
they were called): ‘He saith he is Jesus,” “He 
stirreth up the Jews,” “Away with him and give 
Barabbas to us!”—all very vivid and exciting, but 
reaching their climax in “ Crucify him,” which is 
a chorus of appalling power, the stern phrase 
“crucify” rising a semitone with every repetition, 
first in the bass alone, then through all the voices, 
and with a stirring accompaniment. Very strong, 
too, is the short inexorable one: ‘ We have a 
sacred law, guilty by that law, &c.” These harsh 
pictures are at length relieved by a sweet, tender 
lamentation, the chorus: ‘“ Daughters of Zion, 
weep,” in which simple passages for the sopranos 
and altos in thirds alternate with full chorus,—a 
very lovely composition, sure of a sympathetic 
audience when it is so well sung. The last of the 
fragments is a choral harmonized in four parts for 
the male voices: ‘“ He leaves his heavenly portals.” 
The Christus made a deep impression, It was 
heard here for the first time in full, with orchestra 
and grand chorus; in a smaller way, with piano 
acompaniment, this work also had been sung in 
Mr. Dresel's Club, 

An entirely new work by one of our own com- 
posers, Mr. Dupiey Buck, the “ Forty-sixth 
Psalm,” closed the concert. It was the same Psalm 
that inspired the noble hymn and melody by 
Luther (the one only melody with certainty accred- 
ited to him): “ Hin’ feste Burg.” But Mr. Buck 
has treated all the eleven verses of the Psalm in 
the extended and broad form of composition with 
which we have become familiar mostly through the 
Psalms by. Mendelssohn, though earlier examples 
may be found among the works of Handel and of 
others. He employs full chorus, solo voices and 
orchestra ; and in the portioning out of the different 
sentences, with their contrasts of sentiment, among 
the various vocal forms of air, quartet, chorus, &c., 
we think he has shown tact and judgment. 

No. 1. The first three verses form the opening 
chorus (after a brief orchestral introduction): “God 
is our refuge”; the second verse, “Though the 
waters rage,” d&c., affords text for a contrasted 
middle passage, which is more agitato; and then 
there is areturn to the first metive. This im- 
pressed us as the best among the choruses, vigor- 
ous and clear, though contrapuntally written, and 
perhaps a little Mendelssohnian, well instrumented, 
as indeed we may say of the whole work,—and 
well sung. 

2. Verse four: *‘ There is a river” is fitly given 
to a Soprano Solo (Mrs. Jutta Houston Wesr), 
followed first by a quartet of sopranos and altos, 
then (to a new verse): “God is in the midst of her” 
by a quartet of tenors and basses, and then by both 
parties combined in a double quartet, recalling the 
words “ There is a river.” The quartet is cleverly 
wrought, the solo is melodious, not particularly im- 
aginative, or deep in feeling, a trifle operatic like 
the modern Italian sacred music, It was sung with 
fervor and with good expression, not always with 
the purest intonation, the singer prudently avoiding 
the high B flat in the final cadence. 





3and4. Next comes a strong deciamatory recitative 
(accompanied) for the bass-voice (Mr. J. F. Wrncn): ‘‘The 
heathen raged,”"—that kind of recitative which is midway 
between Recitativo-secco and cantabile. It forms one of 
the best short pieces of the work, was grandly delivered, 
and leads (in the same voice) into the theme, then taken 
up fortissimo by the full chorus (Allegro con fuoco): ** The 
Lord of hosts is with us,” a strong, effective chorus, al- 
though somewhat common, which we are to meet again. 
Meanwhile we have: 

No. 5. A tenor solo (NELSON VARLEY): *‘O come hith- 
er,” of quite an elaborate character, with a d deal 
going on in the accompaniment. It begins with a rather 
sentimental strain (Andante affettuoso), in A major, which 
soon changes inte an Allegro agitato in the minor at “ He 
maketh war to cease,’’ &c., (one of the most effective 
portions of the work), and it closes with an abridgement 
of the first subject in the major. The singer made the 
best of it. 

6. Quartet: “ Be still then, and know that Heis God” 
(Mrs. West, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley and Mr. Whitney), 
which made an agrecable impression. 

7. Finally the chorus: “The Lord of hosts” returns 
with a swift, emphatic movement, leading into the only 
fugue in the work: “ The God of Jacob is our refuge,” 
one voice being engaged all the time with the fugue theme, 
the accompanying voices with “‘Amens”; and the move- 
ment, —. more and more excited, — by an im- 

ulse from without than from within, it seemed to us) 

eeps accelerating to the final Amens in full chords. This 
chorus, though the most elaborate, was not to our feeling 
the most genial number of the Psalm. 

On the whole, Mr. Buck’s work is somewhat light and 
pepe in style, but nearly always pleasing, musical, fe- 

icitous, if not very original in its ideas and skilfulin the 
treatment. It made a ve ape impression, and con- 
firmed the good opinion of his talent that was formed on 
hearing his Overture at one of the Symphony Concerts 
last winter. 

Here we have to pause, leaving for our next issue what 
we have to say of the remarkable impression produced by 
the Passion Music, as well as of Mr. Paine's “St. Peter,” 
and tbe closing performances of the “ Messiah’ and 
“ Elijah.” 


Wuy? Inprep. The Worcester Palladium, in an 
account of the Festival, makes the following remarks 
to which (with the exception of the little word “all,” 
where we have placed a query), we heartily sub- 
scribe: 


One fact, which has provoked repeated inquiry, seems 
enigmatical. Why were not Miss Doria and Mme. Rud- 
ersdorff participants in this great festival? We in 
Worcester who have heard such splendid oratorio render- 
ing from the former lady as we heard last Fall, cannot 
but marvel that the committee should have accepted a 
negative answer from her, if such was the case. She can 
surpass in that line all (?) that were presented at the Fes- 
tival, and her non-appearance has been no small disap- 
pointment. 

As for the latter lady, although no longer a suctessful 
singer, she has claims upon the society for her great abil- 
ities of the past. and especially as three years ago she was 
particularly invited to this country to take the lead in 
their previous festival. Atleast one number during the 
week should have been assigned her. 





Musical Correspon ence. 


New Yorx, April 22. (Crowded out last time) 
—The occasion of Mr. Pease’s annual concert at 
Steinway Hall, came in storm and wind, much to the 
regret of numerous friends and well-wishers of the 
pianist ; despite the elements, however, an audience, 








fair in number, came to testify to their 
appreciation of the excellent bill offered 
them. Mr. Pease had the co-operation of 


the Thomas Orchestra, The piece he selected 
for his cheval de bataille was Liszt’s concerto, in E 
minor, No. 1,—a work of great difficulty as every 
one knows. Mr. Pease gave a very acceptable per- 
formance of this composition. His playing shows 
that he has been hard at work for the past two 
years, and that he has studied to great advantage. 
Mr. Pease also played a transcription of his own, 
(Polacca from Afignon) a very graceful compo- 
sition. 

The orchestra played Weber's Oberon overture : 
The Midsummer night’s dream overture; the Intro- 
duction, chorus and March, from “ Lohengrin,” 
and two compositions by Mr. Pease : “ Huldigung's 
March” (dedicated to Mr. Thomas), and a 
“Scherzo.” Both of these compositions are well 
recorded and show considerable skill in the de- 
velopment of the subject. The Scherzo, which is 
quite Mendelssohnian in style, was received with 
great applause. 

Mr. Whitney sang the “Bedouin Song,” which 
was composed expressly for him by Mr. Pease, and 
which was given at one of the Thomas matinées 
recently. This piece was re-demanded by the 
audience and rendered a second time. 

Miss Henreetta Beebe sang Mozart’s “ Voi che 
sapete,” and Bishop’s “ Bid me discourse.” 

Mr. Strakosch returned to the Academy with his 
admirable company, on the 20th of April, and has 
given an almost uninterrupted succession of repre- 
sentations since that date. His troupe is further 
strengthened by the engagement of Mme. Pauline 
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Lucca, so that now there are no “ off” nights—one 
or the other of the great prima donnas appearing 
at each representation. Mme. Lucca will continue 
with the troupe after the departure of Mme. Nilsson 
for Europe. 

Lohengrin still maintains its hold on public favor, 
and the leading artists are all in good voice, al- 
though in this peculiarly trying weather a 
manager may congratulate himself on having any 
available singers. On Sunday evening, April 28, 
a benefit will be given to Sig Muzio, conductor of 
the orchestra, whose musical knowledge and ability 
have contributed, in no small degree, to the success 
of Aida and Lohengrin this season, The programme 
is composed of selections from various operas, as is 
usual on such occasions: and both Mme. Nilsson 


and Mme, Lucca will take part in the performance. 
A, A, C. 


The Ninth Symphony in Philadelphia. 

Puttapetrata, April 30,—You will be somewhat 
surprised to have me tell you that, until this 
current month, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony has 
been only a name to the people of this city. In 
Boston it has become a standing favorite, and I re- 
gard with envy the great audience which will hear 
it next Wednesday night at your Music Hall. It 
has been my good fortune to hear it five times, at 
four of which the choral portions were given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of your city. 

But at last we have heard it in Philadelphia, and 
the good-natured newspaper critics were jubilant 
over the prospect for weeks previously. It is only 
fair to say that they have been less enthusiastic 
since the performance, which occurred on the 27th 
inst. Some of the dailies discreetly said nothing 
about it. The rest have condemned the affair in 
terms more or less severe. One, only, declared that 
the chorus of seventy timorous voices rendered 
their part, on the whole, a little better than the 
Boston Society as heard by this veracious critic a 
year ago in isew York, 

The performance took place at a testimonial 
given by several vocal Societies to Mr. William 
Wolsieffer, Mr, Wolsieffer is a gentleman of con- 
siderable musical taste, who has held, for some 
years past, a fair position here, as director of two 
male singing societies. Latterly he has blossomed 
into an orchestral conductor, and has just closed a 
series of some twenty or more afternoon concerts 
with doubtful success. 

To say the Ninth Symphony was far beyond his 
powers, and that the resources at his disposal were 
totally inadequate, is doing no injustice to this 
enterprising gentleman. Such a colossal work has 
staggered the ablest of living directors, and few in- 
atrumental or vocal organizations in the world are 
able to compete with its difficulties, While Mr. 
Theodore Thomas was giving his series of subscrip- 
tien concerts here, during the past winter, he was 
strongly desirous of closing the season with this 
great work. Two of our very best conductors, 
on being consulted, assured him that it would be 
utterly impossible to get up a suitable chorus in 
time, even if Mr. Thomas should, as he offered to 
do, furnish the soloists and—(of course) the 
orchestra, 

Mr. Wolsieffer thought differently. He gave the 
Ninth Symphony on Monday night, at the Academy 
of Music, and that spacious building was well-filled 
to hear it. I can only briefly note the result in 
this letter. It was very clear that Mr. Thomas and 
his advisors were right, and that Mr. Wolsieffer 
was wrong. If an attempt had been planned by 
some bitter enemy of Beethoven to prejudice the 
public mind against this, his greatest work, it could 
searcely have been more successful. 

Turning first to the orchestra, which consisted of 














about forty-four pieces :—the second violins, at the 
start, were in manifest. coi fusion, and evidently did 
not at all know how to begin. The first move- 
ment, however, got off rather better than might 
have been expected after this bad beginning. A 
small portion of the orchestra was composed of our 
oldest and best players. The first violins were near- 
ly all good. The violas and ’cellos very moderately 
so. The contrabas i in their many difficult passages, 
which abound here and throughout the work, was 
fearful. They groaned and wheezed over their quick 
notes in a most discouraging manner. Their 
delivery of the famous recitative in the last part 
was quite shocking. The flutes were nowhere. 
With a score before my eyes I failed to hear them 
much of the time. The oboes and clarionets were 
good; the fagotti tolerable, and the brass, par 
ticularly the corni, quite creditable. The tympani 
were well handled, and this of course was very per- 
ceptible in the well known phrases of the Scherzo. 
But this Scherzo,—how utterly false it was in spirit ! 
Instead of the light, fairy-like dance to which other 
performances have accustomed us, this was like a 
dance of clod-hoppers with hobnailed shoes, It was 
heavy, slow, and interminably tedious. Then the 
bowing was taken by some of the players at least a 
foot’s length, instead of the crisp staccato which is 
needed, 

The third movement, alternating Adagio and 
Andante so beautifully, was begun much too fast. 
But after passing through the first part of the 
Andante the recurrence to the Adagio was even still 
faster, and the magnificent first violin subject was 
hurried through in such a way that it was scarcely 
intelligible. When I have said that the Scherzo 
was too slow, and yet that the symphony, chorus 
and all, occupied only about one hour and three 
minutes, it will appear how much this exquisite 
movement must have been hastened. 

And then the curtain rolled up on the chorus, 
about seventy in number ; the soloists took their 
places and the fourth movement began. The basses 
struggled anxiously with their recitative, but it was 
all Greek to them. The baritone struck out boldly, 
coming to grief, of course, but getting through it 
with considerable spirit, at all events. The delight- 
ful fagotto solo which accompanies the violas and 
‘cellos in their first delivery of the choral theme, 
made no impression whatever, It was entrusted to 
Mr. Mueller, who is a good and experienced musician. 
Tn justice to him and others in the orchestra, I am 
credibly informed that there was not more than one 
full rehearsal of their portion of the symphony. 

I have no heart to speak of the vocal quartet. It 
was far the most dreadful failure of the whole. The 
soprano and tenor were entirely incompetent, and 
their melancholy efforts were a fitting commentary 
on Mr. Wolsieffer's ill-advised attempt to do some- 
thing far beyond the powers of nearly all con- 
cerned. The effort of the soprano at her finale B 
natural was really heart-breaking. 

As for the chorus, it must be said that they 
worked conscientiously and heroically, as people 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 
But it was all one scream and scramble for dear 
life, and if they did not, every one, go home with 
sore throats, it was no fault of Beethoven, nor the 
amiable conductor who urged them into this dis- 
astrous exhibition. 

We have vocal talent here, plenty of it; and 
under a leader who is specially suited to training 
voices, a chorus might no doubt be obtained after a 
year or two of earnest effort, able to cope with this 
noble and immortal production. Until then, if we 
do not wish to close the popular ear effectually 


against it in the future, it would be more sensible 
to set for ourselves less ambitious limits, and work 
out such music as is within our reach, F. 
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Vocal, with Piano A 
Toll the Bell. 3. Ebtoe. 


“ Gone, and for ever!”’ 


Very beautiful. In the “toll” ing part, the ac- 
companiment comes in with a novel and pretty 


effect. 
The Skipper’s Wife. Song and Cho. 3. Eb 
- to f. Gray. 40 


Fair was the face of the skipper’s wife.” 
A very pretty musical description of the Sailor’s 
wife and child, the storm, escape and happy return. 


Singing all the Way. 2. G toe. Cook. 30 
‘Cast on me thy fear and care, 
Be thou free as bird in air.” 
A very simple and sweet sacred song, with easy 
chorus, 
Our Home beyond the Stars, 


3. Ftoe. 


“How we love to sing the story 
Of our home beyond the stars.” 


Very good, every way, musically and poetically, 
and has the additional attraction of a very well de- 
signed picture on the title page. 

Baby mine. 2. F to f. Johnston. 30 


“* Like a star amid the gloom, 
Like the sunshine in the room.”’ 


A t pretty” “mother’’ . Poetry b 
CTR ee 
Douglas, tender and true. For Guitar. 4. 
E toc. Haydn. 30 
Already famous, but newly arranged for Guitar. 
Sweet Angelina. Songand Cho. 3. Dto d. 
Danks, 30 





Daniello. 30 


Song and Cho. 
Blake. 40 


“ How I love sweet Angelina, 
She's the sunshine of my days.” 


Very smooth and sweet ballad in popular style, 
Enustrumental. 


Little Wanderer. 38. G. Lange. 40 
A charming little aircombined with runs, Xc., 
all in fine taste and excellent practice. 
Songsters uf the Grove. 4. Ab Lange. 40 
Never were nird songs more charmingly imitated. 
The whole grove is singing, and if you can imagine 
all the warblers finely trained in music,—that is 
what you hear. 


Ecossaise. Capnve Brillante. 4. A. Leybach. 
A bright, sunshiny affair, all in triplets. 
Life at West Point Polka. 3. Bb. Rehm. 


A sort of military = with a great deal of 
ower and dash to it. Requires alarge hand to give 
t with proper spirit. 

For Thee. (Fiir Dich). Polka Mazurka. 3. 
G. Faust. 
What Car! Faust writes is, of course, for thee, if 

thou arta player of taste; and thy opinion will sure- 

ly be that this is a graceful and tasteful Mazurka. 


Belles of Madison. 3. F. Smith. 
The fair ladies of Madison are to be congratula- 
ted, for surely a more perfectly dance-able waltz 
was never made. One with the proper feeling in 
the feet cannot avoid a few light ‘‘hops’’ during its 
performance. 
Far Away. Galop. 3. 
Strauss-like. 
First Love Schottische. 
Very graceful. 


Spring. Easy pieces by Maylath. 
No. 4. Heimweh. No. 6. Argentine Mazurka. 
No. 8. Tannhauser March, and No. 12. Wed- 
ding March. 


Are all easy arrangements of celebrated pieces. 
2d or 3d degrees of difficulty. 


30 


30 


Cc. E. Strauss. 35 


3. F. Weingarten. 30 


Music spy MAtL.—Music is sent by mail, the expense be- 
ing two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof 
about one cent for an ordinary piece of music. _ Persons, 
at a distance will find the conveyance a — of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. “Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















